JAPAN,  AMERICA  AND  MEXICO         in

If, for example, a foreigner, a family man, were to go
to Japan with his wife and children and seek naturalization
he could not possibly obtain it. Yet this is what the
Japanese wish to demand from America as a right, as an
acknowledgment of diplomatic equality. America has
based her refusal, not only for Japan but for all yellow
races,, on the racial plea. A point that is raised very
constantly and which was argued very powerfully in
1913 by the late Admiral Mahan is the question of assimil-
ability. Admiral Mahan's letter to The Times of July
24, 1913, was elicited by an article by Sir Valentine Chirol,
in which the distinguished Foreign Director of The Times
argued that

The ultimate issue involved is whether Japan, who has made
good her title to be treated on a footing of complete equality as
one of the Great Powers of the world, is not also entitled to rank
among the civilized nations, whose citizens the American Republic
is ready to welcome, subject to a few well-defined exceptions,
within its fold whenever they are prepared to transfer their allegiance
to it.

Sir Valentine Chirol was for many years the Foreign
Director of The Times ; he was mentioned by Count
Hayashi as one of the men who helped to make the Alliance ;
he has been honoured by the Mikado and his Ministers ;
and has more than a bowing acquaintance with things
Japanese. The Times has for many years devoted great
attention to Japan, and the interest it has displayed over
that country was well exemplified in the mammoth Japanese
Supplement. Under these circumstances, it is curious that
Sir Valentine Chirol, if I may say so, should be so mistaken
in his acquaintance with Japanese thought and ethics as
the above extract would indicate. It is absolute waste of

have very soon realized the favourable position of a Japanese official
abroad as compared with that of one living in Japan. Half-caste children
also do not seem as acceptable to white mothers as they appear to be to
white fathers. On the other hand, very many white men in Japan have
developed their faculty of adaptation to the point of marriage with the
daughters of the country, and it must be admitted that in the majority
of cases the result lias been continued happiness. The marriage laws
and the facilities of divorce operate very much to the disfavour of
white brides, as was shown by the Ishii Divorce Case tried ia 1913 and
1914 at Tokio.